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D. C. McMILLAN 


First Day 


“Our God, who art in the heavens, in the earth, in each of 
us, Thy children, hallowed be Thy Name.” 

What greater need have we today than to sharpen and to 
quicken our awareness of the Divine Spirit of God at work in 
the whole world, that eternal Power which is forever trying to 
make all things grow in beauty, in harmony, and in goodness? 
Whenever we see love, and order, and improvement, or beauty, 
and righteousness, and high achievement, let us say, ““There 
God is!’’ and give to the Source of all these blessings our rever- 
ence and our devotion. 

Prayer: O God, Thou Sacred Spirit of eternal and victorious 
Life, we pray for a greater appreciation of Thy Holy Presence 
about us and within us, that we may live in constant fellowship 
with Thee, and know the joy and the strength that come to 
those who are devoted to Thee. Amen. 


Second Day 


“Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
spirit of God dwelleth in you? The temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are.” 

Surely this is the most glorious and inspiring proclamation 
in all our Christian heritage! It is the essence, the foundation, 
of our liberal faith and gospel, this conviction that the Divine 
Spirit of God does dwell in every one of us, and that it is urging 
us always to live more fully and more nobly. Having this convic- 
tion, we cannot permit that Spirit of Growth and Goodness in 
us to be abused, by ourselves or by others. We deeply desire 
to protect, develop, and express the divine powers within us, 
so that we may be true and joyful children of God. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, O God, for Thy Holy Spirit in 
each of us. We find great strength and joy in knowing that we 
are Thy temples, Thy children. We would have a passion to 
improve ourselves unceasingly, that Thy Spirit may prevail in- 
creasingly in all our lives. Amen. 


Third Day 

“There is one God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all.” 

What would happen to our ‘‘weary old world”’ today if al! 
mankind, every one of us, could really realize that the God of 
love and growth and righteousness is the Creator of us all; the 
universal Father-Mother whom we all have in common, whose 
children we all are? 

Could we do other than treat each other as children of God, 
and be bound together in good will and mutual help, in happy 
obedience to God’s will, which is best for us all? 

This is no idle dream; it is the only way we shall ever know 
tTue peace and happiness and prosperity. 

Prayer: We pray, O Thou Most Holy Parent of us all, that 
we may be wise enough, and brave enough, and generous enough 
to live together as Thy children, in loving obedience to Thee, that 
life may be a blessing to us all. Amen. 


Fourth Day 

“Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done’’—by us. 

What a wonderful and inspiring challenge it is to realize 
that the help of every one of us is greatly needed in God’s holy 
work of making life better everywhere! 

God alone cannot save us. We must help God to save us and 
save all humanity. Every one of us must help to build the King- 
dom of God with our daily efforts to know and do the will of God 
as best we can, in every thought and word and deed. This is 
the highest meaning and purpose we can have for our lives! 


Prayer: O God, we not only pray for the coming of Thy 
Kingdom of greater righteousness and truth and beauty and love 
over all the earth; we, Thy children and coworkers, pledge our- 
selves to work with Thee and with all good people everywhere, as 
never before, to make our ideal of Thy Kingdom ever more of a 
reality. Amen. 


Fifth Day 


“Abhor that which is evil, cleave to that which is good. 
. ... Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 


This moral advice which St. Paul gave to the Romans so 
long ago is without doubt one of the greatest and truest revela- 
tions of the will of God that mankind has ever received. To hate 
all evil, to love and embrace all that is good, and make that good- 
ness victorious over evil—this surely is the will of God for us. 
This is the way God has always worked—overcoming evil with 
good, transforming evil into goodness. This is not the way of 
the ‘‘worldly-wise”’; they try to fight evil with evil, force with 
force, hatred with hatred—and—see how successful they are! 
They have only made the forces of evil stronger. We shall save 
ourselves when we try—God’s way. 


Prayer: We pray, O God, that we may be strong enough to 
live Thy Way, overcoming hatred with love, injustice with right- 
eousness, greed with generosity, blind ignorance with gentle 
wisdom, all evil with goodness. Thus would we make Thy Spirit 
victorious. Amen. 


Sixth Day 


“In the love of truth and in the spirit of Jesus, we unite for 
the worship of God and the service of Man.” 


Is not this the noblest bond of fellowship we could possibly 
have? In it we proclaim the two main purposes of true religion— 
the improvement of our personal selves through the worship of 
God, and the improvement of our human society through our 
efforts to promote the true welfare of all, in obedience to the 
laws of God. 

Those who, “‘in the love of truth and in the spirit of Jesus,” 
unite to fulfill these high purposes together, are members of the 
Church Universal which will some day bind us all together in 
peace, good will and progress. 

Our Liberal Church of today must blaze the way to that 
better Tomorrow! 


Prayer: O God, we are thankful for our Liberal Church, 
which strives to help us worship Thee and serve humanity in the 
most wise and fruitful ways. We pray that we may be more 
worthy of our high heritage, and carry our Church to new heights 
of worship and service through our loyalty to it and to Thee. 
Amen. 

Seventh Day 


“Would you end war? 
Create great peace!” 
James Oppenheim. 


Let us pledge ourselves to help create such a mighty spirit 
of justice and peace in our bleeding world today that the blind, 
brute forces of war will be smothered forever. Let us help to 
create that invincible flood of enlightened public opinion which 
can make all the nations solve their problems about the con- 
ference table. As a nation, let us take the lead in removing 
the economic, and political, and moral causes of war. 

Let us educate for peace, work for peace, sacrifice for peace. 

Prayer: We pledge ourselves, O God, to be among Thy 
true peacemakers who shall purge Thy human family of the in- 
sanity of war. By the compelling power of reason and justice, 
by our respect for Thy Sacred Spirit in us all, we will make Peace 
prevail over a!l the earth! Amen. 
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A LITTLE SEASONING 
AST spring a friend said to the acting editor of 
The Register, ‘“With a little seasoning, you would 
make a good editor.’ We are getting the 
seasoning. We cannot guarantee that the result will 
be as predicted. 

The condiments by which we are being seasoned 
are the varied and unpredictable reactions of our 
readers. A particularly peppery sprinkling followed 
upon the publication of a little editorial relative to the 
great excitement caused by the revelation of Justice 
Black’s former Klan connections. Responses to the 
editorial were both enthusiastically for and enthusi- 
astically against what was said. 

We are more interested in truth than in maintain- 
ing our own point of view, and so are not embarrassed 
by criticism. We maintain a Forum to provide an 
opportunity for well-considered criticism. It is im- 
portant that all such criticism be respected by an 
editor, and that upon occasion his statements be 
further clarified by himself. This we feel should be 
done with respect to the ‘Justice Black” editorial. 

We wish to have it noted: (1) That we did not say 
the Black appointment was either good or bad, be- 
cause we wanted to keep politics out of our statement. 
(2) We did not say that it was improper to have all 
the facts about Mr. Black’s life made public. (8) We 
did not and would not for a moment seek to justify 
the Klan. We did not mean to say that “people who 
live in glass houses should not throw stones,” but that 
if or when they do, the rest of us should not allow 
ourselves to be misled into attributing to them an 
unwarranted holiness. ; 

As to the facts of how the great public furore 
was brought about we refer our readers to all the 
articles on the Black appointment which appeared in 
The Nation. They are set forth more fully there 
than they can be here. As one example of those 
“in glass houses,” we point out that a Hearst paper 
was the instrument used to make the revelations. 
We ask this as an honest question—Is it too much to 


say that the Hearst papers have done more harm to 
this country than the Klan has or will? As another 
example of those ‘‘in glass houses’ we refer to re- 
ligious bodies who, by “religious” garb and mystify- 
ing rites and constant preachments of heresy and 
hatred, promote intolerance and induce irrational es- 
timates of their significance. We ask this also as an 
honest question—Will not the multiplication of such 
religious bodies in the long run do more to destroy 
democracy in this country than the Klan has or will? 

It may be that in the “Justice Black’’ editorial 
we expressed ourselves hastily. We may need more 
seasoning. This is what we would like to say about 
the whole matter. Whatever the merits or demerits 
of the appointment, some of those who think it was 
utterly bad are not as good as they would like to have 
us believe. 

As evidence of the relative importance of the 
Klan issue in the minds of some who objected to the 
appointment and to our editorial, we make two ci- 
tations. The first is a quotation from a letter: ““You 
state that you do not touch upon his fitness for the 
Court. I feel that this is of paramount importance. 
The Klan membership, while decidedly unfortunate, 
is not to my mind of anything like the importance of 
Justice Black’s whole record of unfitness and intol- 
erance, which makes his appointment, in my opinion, 
an insult to the American people.”’ The second is to 
a conversation with a highly-placed official in one of 
our strongest churches. We appreciated the geniality 
and frankness of this man so much that we will re- 
spect his statements with complete anonymity here 
and at all other times. Objecting to the editorial on 
the ground that it brought politics into The Register, 
he said: “I will be easy on this estimate, but,at least 
eighty percent of Unitarians are Republicans who hate 
and despise the New Deal. Take our church, for 
example. There is not a Democrat in that church.” 
When asked if he thought it a good thing to have no 
Democrats in our churches, he replied: ‘Absolutely 
yes. The Democrats have never been right on a 
single point at any time in history.” Being un- 
seasoned, we may be forgiven if we say that it looks to 
us as if this man’s religion and politics were insep- 
arably interwoven. 

Again we say that we are more interested in truth 
than in propaganda. If at any point we still seem to 
be grossly in error, we hope those able to correct us 
will write something suitable for publication in our 
Forum. 

Payson Miller. 
* * 


JEWISH UNITY 


ECAUSE we are now hearing about functional 
church unity, the results of an event in the 
affairs of organized Judaism in the United States 

will be interesting to watch. On October 26, in New 
York City, at a dinner commemorating the ninety- 
fourth anniversary of the B’nai B’rith, the presidents 
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of the American Jewish Committee, the American 
Jewish Congress, and the International Order of 
B’nai B’rith appeared for the first time on the same 
platform and discussed the problems of the unity 
of Jewry’s great organizations. 

Senator Alfred M. Cohen, declaring that “Jews 
are not cast in a single mold,” said that unity, if it 
means uniformity, results in petrifaction. Then he 
directed attention to the point at which Jewry could 
achieve what we are calling ‘functional unity.” 
“There is one field in which all American Jewry 
should speak and act in unison,” he stated. ‘That 
field is the defense of the Jew when he is assailed be- 
cause he is a Jew or when his rights as a human being 
in any part of the world are threatened. These perils 


Rudolph Otto 


are the common concern of all Jews and all Jews should 
unite in meeting them.” 

We can understand how a common peril can drive 
peoples together. Liberals of all varieties may soon 
find themselves forced to seek such unity in the face 
of increasing antidemocratic trends. But is not the 
great challenge of functional unity that of moving on 
to positive co-operation in building a shared world? 
Can liberals, Jewish or Gentile, achieve unity in the 
creation of a world in which rights are secure? Is it 
enough merely to oppose the aggressors by insistence 
upon rights assumed to pre-exist? Rights to be se- 
cure and real must find their security and reality in 
reconstituted institutions, laws and habits. 

E. H, Wilson. 


and Liberalism 


Theodor Siegfried 


Dr. Siegfried is professor of theology at Marburg University. The foregoing article, here translated by Professor James Luther 


Adams of Meadville Theological School, appeared in the Protestantenblatt (Berlin-Bremen- Koln), April 4, 1987. 
He regularly attended the international conferences of religious liberals. 


when in this country, lectured at Meadville and Harvard. 


N the sixth of March, 1937, Rudolph Otto, the 
eminent liberal Christian and professor of 
theology at the University of Marburg, died 

of inflammation of the lungs. Born in 1869 near 
Hannover, he became a University instructor in 
Gottingen in 1899 and was transferred to Breslau in 
1914 and to Marburg in 1917. He now lies on the 
high knoll of the Marburg Friedhof, and the view which 
extends from his quiet resting place over the broad 
valley of the Lahn on beyond the adjoining forests 
and mountains to the open horizon is symbolic of the 
spirit and attitude, of the breadth and richness of 
his mind, of his rootage in the homeland and his de- 
light in the far-away, of the superior power of his 
thought, and of his deep joy in simplicity and fine 
proportions. Even if he had never searched out the 
deep recesses of the “‘holy’’ and the supernatural, he 
would still remain unforgettably in our memory as a 
spirit that fully encompassed this world. When he 
wandered over that landscape with friends or with 
foreign visitors, with students or colleagues, the con- 
versation rarged from the simple flowers along the 
path, whose mystery he always marveled at, out 
through the whole world. There was scarcely a sub- 


ject whose character did not present itself vividly © 


to him as it related to nature and politics, to the 
world of culture and religion; nothing which he did 
not see in its larger relationships. And how much 
there was which we others hardly observed or only 
dimly experienced which in his comprehensive mind 
assumed form and richness of association. Thus the 
quiet Marburg became for the students and the nu- 
merous visitors of Otto a watch-tower from which the 
view opened and widened in all directions. 

Professor Otto’s researches in the field of theol- 
ogy were likewise of double import to the world. 
Both in the world and for the world he sought out the 
traces of the divine mystery. In the sphere of dim 
feeling closed to the understanding he found the mani- 
festations of the holy. But no less did the marvel of 
the reason itself arouse in him enthusiasm and rey- 


Rudolph Oito, 


erent wonder. The deepest and the ultimate truth, 
indeed the mystery toward which all other truths only 
point, was for him the mystery of man’s reconcilia- 
tion to God (the atonement) from which the light 
streams forth out of the impenetrable darkness. 

His most famous work was, of course, ““The Idea 
of the Holy,” which was published in 1917 and which 
reached its twenty-fifth edition in 1935. Here he 
showed to the men of his time not only the world 
of religious experience, but also with the unlimited 
and varied expressiveness of his style he placed be- 
fore us the dark mysteries of the divine with such 
clarity that its depth and richness, its inviolability and 
power, in short its all-encompassing reality, stand 
forth in all the more impressive relief. But he accom- 
plished still more: in his great studies on the Bible, 
Luther, and Jesus, he set forth the central ideas of 
Christianity. Thus these studies were at the same 
time the groundwork for his rich historical researches 
and also for the development of his own theological 
point of view. In widely-extended travels he visited 
America, Russia, and Africa, India and Japan; with 
his rare sensitivity to hardly perceptible, vague, and 
even nebulous feelings and with his happy faculty for 
detecting the most delicate charms and the most 
subtle and elusive nuances of character, he discovered 
for cultivated Europeans, who for the most part knew 
only of Buddhism, the infinite expanse of Indian mys- 
ticism and Indian theism. Not less significant, and 
for our immediate religious concerns still more es- 
sential, is the direction which he took in theology. 
The more important results of his theological work 
are set forth in his book “Siinde und Urschuld” 
(1928), in which he treats the central themes of the 
Christian faith with that lucidity and impressiveness 
which make almost all his works fairly easy to under- 
stand and which, with his habitual utter disinter- 
estedness and objectivity, give to them an irresistible 
fascination. 

To work out Otto’s theology from his many writ- 
ings would be a comprehensive theological task. 
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Here we shall limit ourselves to a phrase from Luther 
which indicates the import of his work: “the freedom 
of the Christian man.” 

This freedom was for Otto at once a freedom in 
the face of the world and a freedom which deter- 
mined his attitude towards the past, to which he stood 
open. It was also because of this Christian freedom 
that he sought contact with groups of liberal Protes- 
tants in all countries. Special emphasis on this 
aspect of his life may fittingly be made in this maga- 
zine. Ordinarily he avoided the great Church as- 
semblies, but in the meetings, both small and large, of 
the Free Protestants his tall figure with the energetic 
head and the steadily-quiet and clear features was 
often to be seen. In these gatherings he listened 
intently for evidences of newly-developed religious 
tendencies, and often entered into debate with that 
masterful clarity which was characteristic of his 
speech. He was deeply stirred by the World Con- 
gress for Free Christianity in Prague in 1927, es- 
pecially by the ardor and the daring courage of the 
young Czech Church, then only recently emancipated 
from Rome. Its liturgical developments especially 
attracted his interest. Despite the adverse counsel 
of almost everyone, he called together and made very 
successful the conference of Free Protestants in the 
summer of 1932, where in ringing words he summoned 
“theological liberalism’ to take account of itself. 
Free Protestantism, he said, would have to advance 
beyond providing a merely critical marginal commen- 
tary to the proclaiming of a clear and full evangelical 
message. It ought not simply to demand the diminu- 
tion of dogma, but rather it should take note of its 
inner content and develop that in truly evangelical 
fashion. A limit should be set for the license which 
permits everything and anything, and wherever a 
Protestant speaks of freedom, he should have at the 
center of his thought that freedom which is essential 
to Protestantism, the freedom of the Christian man 
before God. Only if Free Protestantism could in 
some such way change its tack would he deem it to 
possess the right to live. It goes without saying 
that he strove passionately for scientific clarity, and 
demanded thorough critical knowledge, and this just 
in order to save the religious standard from being ob- 
secured or distorted. But he warned his fellow lib- 
erals against the error of wanting as a positive ac- 
complishment only a mere scientific clarification or a 
simple abridgment of the ‘orthodox’ confessions. 
More than others, he approved, indeed he furthered, 
the simplest attempts to maintain faith in God and 
piety, to open the way to Jesus, and to rouse men to 
hear the “good tidings’’ which Jesus would bring them. 
And thus he, a (speculative) Trinitarian, had a fellow- 
feeling for those Unitarians who were not indulging 
in mere speculation but rather were building up their 
parishes and maintaining an interest in the meaning 
of the Gospel, as was especially the case in the old 
southeastern European churches as well as in many a 
noteworthy effort in America. Thus he for whom the 
mystery of the atonement was the central point of 
theology, was attracted to those who candidly saw in 
Jesus the man to whom they entrusted the leadership 
of their lives. So also those lonely dreamers who 
silently tremble before the divine enigma found their 


way to him. Yet, Otto was the most passionate 
fighter against that specious sort of candor and tol- 
erance which only conceals a spiritual aimlessness and 
uncertainty together with a shriveling up of the inner 
reality of faith. Whoever through a strange mixture 
of intellectual pride and a feeling of religious inferiority 
assigned to Free Protestantism only a critical role of 
minor importance within the confines of the whole 
Church, possessed a sort of freedom which, to his mind, 
was of little value. 

Thus Rudolph Otto’s activities in the circle of 
Free Protestantism were fervent, full of both sym- 
pathy and severity, of warmth and tart criticism, of 
joyous participation and deep anxiety.. Although 
he was against every diminution of the substance of 
faith, accepting for himself in large measure the fun- 
damental ideas of the Lutheran and early Christian 
tradition, he was yet warmly concerned for the really 
positive liberals and for freedom of conscience; and 
although he was emphatically against flabby and easy- 
going tolerance and against the thinning down of 
theological liberalism to merely scientific and critical 
interests, he was yet for giving religious and critical 
instruction to the educated (or urbanized) classes. 
Thus he was in the camp of Free Protestantism often 
an agitator. He wished to arouse inner disquiet 
within that group just in order to drive it back to what 
was really at stake for it: to a truly evangelical Church 
which extends its educational influence to the widest 
circles of the German people, and for that reason 
speaks to men in their own language and satisfies 
their deepest spiritual needs and claims. 

The sovereignty of God right in the sphere of 
our earthly life and service and for that reason in the 
midst of the world and in the real life of the world— 
that is the point of view under which both his breadth 
and his incisiveness, his tolerance and intolerance, his 
churchmanship and his criticism of the Church, were 
united in one clear purpose. 

In such a spirit also he wrote ‘Zur Erneuerung 
und Ausgestaltung des Gottesdienstes’ (1925), still 
today a particularly valuable study. To that end 
his comprehensive researches in the field of ethics also 
served—researches which demanded his closest at- 
tention in his later years, and which he shaped and re- 
shaped over and over again in his lectures. The mes- 
sage of the Kingdom of God was at the center of his 
thought in the writing of the last of his books, “Reich 
Gottes und Menschensohn” (1932).* Here he demon- 
strated how a genuinely-historical method of research 
does not dissolve the Christian faith, but rather re- 
veals the fullness and depth of its substance. He 
shows in a strictly historical analysis how, in the mes- 
sage of Jesus, the ancient Persian intuition of the 
struggle between the two kingdoms, the old Israelitish 
faith in God’s sovereignty over his people, and the 
prophetic figure of the suffering struggle of God, fuse 
into a final unity in which those elements first come 
to their full meaning, and thus he brings into full and 
living view the way in which “‘the time was fulfilled” ; 
Jesus becomes the center of history in which and be- 
cause of which the Kingdom of God breaks in upon 
mankind. 


*To be published by the Lutterworth Press in England. 
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What that event on Golgotha meant to him is 
made most directly evident by the hymn of commem- 
oration and fellowship which he composed, and in the 
reading of which we must perforce remember him: 


“Auf Golgotha ist fest gegriindet 
der Bund, der uns mit Gott verbindet. 
Er reicht durch Zeit und Ewigkeit. 
Und wer zu solchem ward erkoren, 
der bleibt uns ewig unverloren, 
die wir zu gleichem Bund geweiht. 


“Griiss euch, die ihr vorausgegangen 
zur Statt, nach der auch wir verlangen. 
Thr seid am Ziel, wir folgen nach. 

Bis dahin soll an euren Werken 
sich unsre Lieb’ und Eifer stiirken, 
zu wirken hier, solang’ es Tag, 
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“O Bundesfiirst! Mit deinen Scharen 
lass deine Nahe uns gewahren 
und halte selbst mit uns das Mahl. 
Bis mit der oberen Gemeine 
wir neu es halten im Vereine 
in deinem ew’gen Himmelssaal.’’* 


*(The fellowship which binds us all to God was firmly es- 
tablished on Calvary and will abide through time and eternity. 
And whosoever has been chosen for that fellowship will never be 
lost to us who have dedicated ourselves to it. We greet all ye 
who have gone before us to that haven for which we also long. 
Ye have reached the goal, we shall follow after. Until then may 
our love and ardor be strengthened by your deeds, to labor here 
so long as it is day. O Prince of that fellowship, and thy holy 
flock, let thy presence be near and share with us thy supper, until 
we, with the company above, gather anew at the eternal heavenly 
table.) 


Quaker Work Camps 
\ John Gardner Greene 


During the past summer, Mr. Greene was a member of aCsuaker work camp. Formerly instructor in church 


history at the Tufts College School of Religion, he is now engaged in writing a history of King’s Chapel. 


He is 


a member of both the Unitarian fellowship and the Society of Friends. 


T the Quaker work camps, scores of young people 
pay to work—and like it! They pay fees rang- 
ing from $40 to $60, depending on the length 

of the season. Last summer there were more than two 
hundred young men and women in this venture. There 
were camps in six different places in the East and 
South. 

The camps are for work, as their name implies, 
and not merely for talk and play. At most of them, 
the campers did hard physical work for seven or eight 
hours every week-day; when they were through with 
that kind of work they began to study. The average 
working day was ten or twelve hours long! In all the 
camps save one, the subjects for study were the pecul- 
iar problems of the district. There were plenty of these 
problems, for the camps were purposely located in 
parts of the country where the life of the people had 
been greatly upset, or was being readjusted. 

Administering the camps is an organization that 
has many worth-while achievements to its credit— 
some of them being of an international character. 
There is probably no organization in American 
Protestantism—with the possible exception of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ—which has 
shown so much imagination in its work as the Ameri- 
ean Friends Service Committee; and there is none in 
which the other denominations have such confidence. 

The Service Committee was formed during the 
World War to provide an opportunity for service in 
France by Quaker and other conscientious objectors. 
After the war, it did magnificent work in feeding 
children and doing other kinds of relief work in 
Russia, Germany, Austria, and Poland. In the mean- 
time, it began to help support centers of influence in 
various capitals abroad; and has just undertaken 
nonpartisan relief work in Spain, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Federal Council and of the social agencies 
of various other denominations. 

Until the depression in this country, its work was 
largely of an international character; but since the de- 


pression began, the purpose of the Committee has 
expanded ‘“‘to do what it could to prove the practica- 
bility of nonviolence and social co-operation, and to 
further constructive community work.”’ For in 1931, 
when many Friends felt that the Service Committee 
had no further reason for continuing its existence, 
there came an invitation from President Hoover to 
go into child-feeding work in the coal fields of West 
Virginia and Kentucky; and the invitation was ac- 
cepted. In 1931-32, there were about fifty people in 
the child-feeding work, which was expanded to cover 
some 640 communities in seven states where there 
was desperate need. 

When, in 1933, provision was made for subsist- 
ence homesteads as a part of the New Deal, Friends 
began to co-operate actively—and this was the be- 
ginning of the idea of the Quaker work camps. In 
1933, the Westmoreland (Pa.) Homestead was es- 
tablished, and as a result of negotiations between a 
group of Philadelphia Friends and the government, 
it was arranged that Quakers should go to Westmore- 
land to lay out a water-system—provided that the idea 
was first accepted by the community. At first there 
were many objections on the part of the homesteaders. 
The local committee sponsoring the homestead, con- 
sisting of local business and professional people, were 
very skeptical: were not the Friends going to be union 
organizers and agitators, they inquired? The home- 
steaders were suspicious: was it possible that these 
strangers would come out and work with them for 
nothing? It took much diplomacy to deal with these 
two groups; but suspicions were finally allayed, and 
the first Quaker work camp was born. 

There were about fifty in that camp, most of them 
college students, and the great majority of them were 
men. The men worked seven and a half hours every 
day, building a reservoir and laying out a water sys- 
tem. At one place, a ditch was dug twelve feet deep 
through shale rock! One of the men remarked, 
“After hitting the shale hard three or four times 
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with a pick, there was just enough dust to blow away!” 


The women did cooking and housekeeping for the 
men. Plain, hard work forall! In the evenings, there 
were discussions which as a rule centered about the 
problems of the coal industry; labor troubles, home- 
steads as the solution of unemployment, and so on. 
The campers heard representatives of all sides: of the 
rank and file, of the unions, and of the companies. 
And they visited the mines and the miners’ homes. 
All told, it was an extraordinarily stimulating ex- 
perience for the campers. Something of the enthu- 
siasm of the Friends’ venture in France during the 
war was recalled. A number of campers had gone be- 
cause of the novelty of the idea, and because they 
hadn’t anything else in particular to do. They en- 
tered as complaisant liberals, but to some the ex- 
perience was a life-changing one. There is a world of 
difference between reading about a social problem in 
the cloistered comfort of a college library, and study- 
ing the problem in the field. 

In 1935, the year after the initial experiment was 
undertaken, there were three camps: two of them in 
coal-mining regions, and the third at the Karl Mackley 
Apartments in Philadelphia’s industrial district of 
Kensington. At the latter—a housing project de- 
veloped partly by the government and partly by the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers—the “‘camp- 
ers” built a playground for the children, and thus, as 
in other ways, learned much about the human prob- 
lems of the textile industry. 

In 1936, there were still more camps; in 1937 there 
were slx. 

(1) In Fayette County, Pennsylvania, the Service 
Committee has started a rehabilitation project for 
about fifty families of unemployed and partly-em- 
ployed miners, a project to which some of the more 
enlightened coal operators have contributed most 
generously. Here the campers built poultry houses 
and a barn, laid out roads and a water system. They 
worked seven hours a day in this way, and spent most 
of their evenings studying the problems of the coal 
industry in much the same manner as the Westmore- 
land campers of 1934. The men lived in buildings 
that are later to be used as poultry houses; a fact 
which greatly impressed one distinguished European 
visitor, who declared that, as a result of seeing—and 
living in—such accommodations, he had an enhanced 
respect for American standards of living, and from then 
on would eat American chicken with increased re- 
gard! 

(2) About ninety miles south of Memphis at 
Hill House, Mississippi, is the Delta Co-operative 
Farm. The farm was organized to help displaced 
sharecroppers; and the Quaker “‘campers’’ were help- 
ing the experiment in various ways: by building and 
equipping a playground and a guest house, and by 
constructing a bridge so that the workers could get 
to more land. 

(3) Another “camp” was situated at the Friends’ 
Neighborhood Guild in Philadelphia. This is in a 
neighborhood in which Bohemians, Russians, Poles 
and Lithuanians used to be the dominant racial ele- 
ments, but which is coming to be more and more oc- 
cupied by Negroes. There is soon to be a new head 
worker, and it is hoped that the “campers” will have 


made her program more effective because of their 
efforts. They were helping to remodel some buildings 
for the settlement and were doing some playground 
supervision. 

(4) In the Tennessee Valley Authority district, 
several miles out from New Tazewell, Tennessee (near 
Norris Dam), there is an abandoned CCC camp. This 
summer there was a contingent of young men and 
women working there under the auspices of the Ser- 
vice Committee. The men worked at plugging sink- 
holes in a fish-rearing pool and making a dam for a 
similar pool, under the direction of TVA engineers. 
This was very strenuous work—part of it involving 
digging through rock as much as twenty feet to 
discover sink-holes. The women, besides doing the 
cooking, laundry, and cleaning work, did recreational 
and educational work among the natives in the sur- 
rounding mountains. Occasionally the campers visited 
the mountaineers in their homes; occasionally the 
natives came to the camp for an evening of enter- 
tainment. The general field for discussion and study 
was the function of a government in the rehabilita- 
tion of a whole area such as the one they were living 
in; there were lectures by TVA officials and by public 
utility officials who felt that the government was 
competing against them unfairly. There were week- 
end projects, as well, such as visits to Norris Dam 
and other parts of the area, and an oceasional moun- 
tain-climbing expedition. 

(5) In the TVA district there was also a camp for 
younger men, most of them high-school students, 
with a sprinkling of college freshmen and sophomores. 
These campers lived in tents, and their work consisted 
of developing a recreational center around a TVA 
lake. Like the members of the senior TVA camp, they 
also studied the characteristic problems of the region. 

(6) The “camp” at the Friends’ Indian School, 
Quaker Bridge, New York, was different from the 
others in several respects. It was made up of about 
twenty-five carefully-selected representatives of the 
three largest “historic peace churches’: the Mennon- 
ites, the Church of the Brethren (Dunkards), and the 
Society of Friends. The object of this camp was only 
secondarily to do useful physical labor; its primary 
aim was to study the question of war and peace—and 
particularly ways in which these three denominations 
could co-operate in a war crisis. Much planning of 
a lasting nature was accomplished; and the fact that 
highly-placed officials of all three denominations were 
campers or visitors will do much to spread the in- 
fluence of this unique venture—the first undertaking 
made jointly by these denominations since the re- 
construction days following the World War. 

The members of the Quaker work camps are very 
carefully selected. Each applicant must fill out a 
four-page blank, and give four references; and each of 
the persons referred to must fill out a blank giving 
information about the applicant. Every reasonable 
effort is made to have groups of campers who har- 
monize well with one another. 

All told, there were over two hundred campers 
this summer, of whom approximately forty were 
in the Junior TVA Camp. The campers were mostly 
college and graduate students, and recent graduates. 
They came from more than sixty different colleges, and 
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(in the Junior TVA Camp) more than thirty high and 
boarding schools. Over half the states in the Union 
were represented; and there were campers as well 
from Great Britain, Germany, Hungary, and Finland. 

About twenty-eight percent of the campers this 
summer were Friends. Many other denominations— 
including Catholics and Jews—were represented. 
Only two of the directors were Quakers. Though the 
camps are under the direction of a denominational 
agency, no effort is made to proselyte. To many of 
the campers, the “silent worship” of the Friends has 
proved congenial; others have preferred “programmed 
meetings’; but at most of the camps, a variety of 
forms of worship was agreed upon by the members. 

Elaborate precautions were taken to insure the 
well-being of the campers. Each of them had to pre- 
sent a certificate of inoculation—or else be inoculated 
after his arrival. By a ruling of the committee in 
charge, there had to be a dietitian and a graduate 
nurse in each camp. 

The experiment of the work camps is being looked 
upon with great favor by certain outside agencies. 
For example, Princeton’s School of Public Affairs 
provided scholarships for two of its students this 
summer, who this fall are expected to report to the 
faculty on their work. Other educational and church 
organizations have sent members to the camps on 
scholarships. 

One of the most interesting features of this ex- 
periment is the outside educational leadership provided 
by the Service Committee. During the first two or 
three weeks of the camps, the Service Committee 
sent around men and women “on circuit,’ as it were, 
to explain the philosophy of the camps; and, later 
on, it sent lecturers who supplemented the talks of 
local people. 

It is the Committee’s policy not to determine the 
exact subjects of the lectures, merely to decide in a 
general way what each speaker should discuss. The 
speakers are told, in effect: “Do not prepare your 
talks in advance word for word; live and work in the 
camps, find out in this way what the campers really 
need and want, then use your judgment about what 
to say,—always keeping within the general field laid 
down for you.” 

Among those furnishing this type of leadership 
this summer were Brooke Anderson, Y. M. C. A. 
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secretary at Brown University; Pierre Ceresole, the 
Swiss engineer who founded and still leads the ‘‘Vol- 
untary Service for Peace Work”? camps in Europe; 
Harry M. Fife, head of the department of economics 
at Middlebury College; Warren Mullin, labor secretary 
of the National Council for the Prevention of War; 
Bertram Pickard, an authority on international af- 
fairs, and for many years the leader of the Friends 
Center in Geneva; Eyler N. Simpson, secretary of the 
School of Public Affairs at Princeton University; and 
Dr. F. Wilhelm Sollmann, who was minister of the 
interior in two Stresemann cabinets. 

Such, in brief, have been the Quaker work camps. 
On the whole, there seems to be no doubt but that the 
objects striven for were attained: 

(1) To emphasize the necessary connection be- 
tween religious reality and its social and economic 
expression. 

(2) To apply laboratory methods to the study of 
social and economic problems—in other words, to 
study these problems ‘‘on the ground,” rather than in 
a library hundreds of miles away. As one commen- 
tator said of one of these experiments: ‘““The camp 
is really a laboratory for theory ... . an excellent 
opportunity to quit the realm of theory for the acid 
test of practice.” 

(8) To study methods by which problems of 
social and economic conflict can be settled by non- 
violent means. 

(4) To find ways in which pacifists may, during 
both war and peace time, make positive rather than 
negative contributions to the communities in which 
they live. 

(5) To help break down class barriers in regions 
where these barriers have become undesirably divisive. 

(6) To have young people in relatively easy cir- 
cumstances understand how it is to do seven or eight 
hours of hard physical work every day. 

(7) To give these young people a chance to par- 
ticipate in some of the outstanding social experiments 
of the day. 

No one can tell how this brilliant idea of the 
Quaker work camps may be modified, or how widely 
the experiment may be copied. But this much is cer- 
tain: that the camps have in general proved to be of 
high educational value to the campers, and also to 
the communities in which they have been located. 


The Happy Hunting-Grounds 


Harriet G. Brown 


The religion of primitive people is a subject of perennial interest. 
Here we again delight in the play of unspoiled imagination upon the 
Miss Brown is librarian at Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 


life is of constant interest.to Americans. 
questions of religion. 


HE continent of America furnishes more systems 
of religion and mythology than any other con- 
tinent and, strange to say, the aboriginal re- 

ligions of America correspond to the earliest forms of 
religions in the East. The lowest form was that of 
the people who lived on the shores of the Arctic Sea. 
The long night of darkness fostered superstition, as 
must also the ghostly, muttering icebergs, the roar 
and fury of the sea. 

The Eskimos, who lived in a cruel region where 


More particularly, the subject of aboriginal 


life was hard and men’s lives always in peril, whose 
land was bounded inland by frozen plains and seaward 
by icy waters, developed a form of religion which 
peopled the sea with savage monsters possessing su- 
pernatural powers. Perhaps it was because of the 
hardness of their lives that they considered birth 
and death as mere episodes of life, not its beginning 
and end. A soul, they thought, was the ‘‘owner’’ of 
the body and could be born and reborn indefinitely 
in either human or animal shape. 
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The Totemism of the tribes living on the prairies 
as far west as the Rocky Mountains and as far north 
as Lake Winnipeg resembles that among the wild and 
wandering tribes of Arabia. Totemism was a mix- 
ture of ancestor and animal worship. Each clan had a 
totem. Some of the more common totems were the 
raven, wolf, eagle, bear, beaver, salmon, and the killer 
whale. The Indians did not worship the totem as an 
animal but as an ancestor who had taken this animal- 
form and been initiated by animal beings into their 
mysteries. The Indians who had the same totem felt 
that they were of one blood and bound together by 
common faith in this totem. 

There is no mythology more beautiful than that 
of the Navajoes who lived among the mountains of 
Colorado and Utah. Formerly they were hunters, 
but now they are shepherds. They worship the clouds, 
the sky, the rainbow, mountains, lakes, hills, birds, and 
other creatures. Their most interesting ceremony is 
one in which the swastika, or hooked cross, is used as a 
symbol of life. On the ends of the cross stood the 
divine forms. The body of the eastern god and the 
stalk of corn by him are white; the body of the south- 
ern god and the beanstalk by him are blue; the body 
of the western god and the pumpkin by his side are 
yellow; and the northern god and _ his tobacco plant 
are black, for these colors are sacred to these points of 
compass. Blue birds are the heralds of the morning 
and stand guard at the door of the house wherein the 
gods dwell. 

The Ojibwas believed that there was a life after 
death, a place of shadows, and that each person had 
a guardian spirit. In the mythology of nearly all the 
Indian tribes the creator was a white man, of virgin 
birth, who was in most cases born in the East. This 
came from personifying light. The beginning of the 
day was in the East, so was the creation. The fair 
man was the light of dawn, which is lost in the full 
light of day. Sun-worship was common everywhere, 
but the sun was not the chief divinity. The Spirit of 
Light preceded and created the sun. 

Death in the New World comes through some 
primal choice, not, as in the Old World, as a punish- 
ment for disobedience. One legend tells us that when 
the Great Spirit was about to make men he sent two 
brothers to earth to build a ladder of stone from it to 
heaven. Half way up they were to make a pool for 
drink and a place for rest; near the top were to be 
two springs, one for drinking for internal purification, 
and the other for bathing for external cleansing. 
“When a man or woman grows old,” said Olelbis, the 
creator, “let him or her climb up to these fountains 
and bathe and drink, and youth will be restored.” 
Probably Ponce de Leon heard rumors of this legend 
and called the springs of Olelpanti the Fountain of 
Youth. But, the legend says, before the ladder was 
finished the coyote came along and persuaded Olelbis 
that if people had only to go up the ladder to gain 
youth they would lose happiness. ‘Joy at birth and 
grief for the dead is better,” the coyote said, and Olel- 
bis gave orders that the ladder should be destroyed. 
So death came into the world. The Blackfeet say that 
in the beginning of the world Old Man and Old Woman 
debated whether people should die. 
better to die so that we can be sorry for each other.” 


She said, “‘It is. 


The Pawnee race thought that the Milky Way 
was the path which souls traveled after death. A 
soul, according to their mythology, went first to the 
North Star, which was at the north end of the celestial 
road. From there the spirit made its way to the 
Spirit Star of the South. ‘‘When the end of all things 
comes,” they said, ‘our people will be turned into 
small stars and fly to their home at the South Star.” 
The Algonkin myth tells of the Village of Souls. The 
trail to this was the Milky Way, which the Indians 
called the Pathway of Souls. It was guarded by 
watchers who cast into the abyss below those who had 
lived wicked lives. A Nootka legend says that a chief 
kept eternal life in a chest. Several times men tried 
to steal it and at last almost succeeded, and were 
punished by being doomed to mortality. 

The Iroquois thought of God as a great and power- 
ful and loving spirit who, when pleased with them, sent 
sunshine and showers, and when displeased sent 
fierce storms, floods and whirlwinds. The air was 
peopled with spirits, good and evil. The good helped 
the hunter procure game, gave him tireless strength and 
joy in the chase, made the lover successful, and gave 
him sons. The evil spirits, unless propitiated, brought 
trouble, pain, sickness and death. The Great Spirit, 
mindful of his own, had prepared a Happy Hunting- 
Ground where everyone should go after death. Here 
the Good Indian could live forever with his wives and 
papooses. He would know no weariness and he would 
always return from the chase with much game. 
But the bad Indian must wander aimlessly, for he 
would be always losing his way; if he put forth his hand 
to pluck grain, it vanished before he could grasp it, 
and he must always return from the chase wearied 
and sick at heart, for his arrows missed their mark. 

Where this Happy Hunting-Ground was and 
how the souls might reach it varied with the tribe. 
Some tribes thought that after death the soul must 
travel a winding road through dim twilight. Looking 
closely one might see the tracks of those who had 
just preceded the traveler. Along the way were sta- 
tioned several watchers who turned back any soul 
whose time had not yet come to enter the land of 
spirits. Each soul must cross on the trunk of a 
slender tree which served as a bridge across a deep 
chasm over a bottomless pit. This was easy for one 
who had lived a good life, but almost impossible for 
a bad soul. As the spirit drew near the entrance to the 
Happy Hunting-Ground he could hear laughing, talk- 
ing and singing, and as he came nearer still he could 
hear friends who had gone before calling his name. 

The Karok Indians, believing that the dying per- 
son would soon be with those who were in the Land of 
Light, used to whisper in his ear messages for de- 
ceased friends and relatives. 

The Kelta Indians thought that when one of their 
number died a little bird flew with his soul to the 
spirit-land. If it was the soul of a bad Indian a 
hawk swooped down and ate the bird and the soul, 
but if the Indian had been good, he would reach the 
spirit-land. 

The Indians who spoke of the Milky Way as the 
Pathway of the Dead used to keep fires burning for 
four days, during which time the spirit of the deceased 
was traveling over the dim trail. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


IS CHRISTLIKENESS POSSIBLE 
TODAY? 


The Local Church. By Albert W. 
Beaven. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
254 pp. $1.25. 


The author of this book has been since 
1929 president of Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School. He has served as president 
of the Federal Council of Churches and as 
minister of one of the largest congrega- 
tions in the country, the Lake Avenue 
Baptist Church, Rochester, N. Y. The 
thirteen short chapters of this his latest 
work fall into two main sections. Part one 
deals withthe purpose of the church, Christ- 
likeness of character. Dr. Beaven writes 
“. .. . the real purpose of the church is 
actually to attempt to remake people 
into the likeness of Jesus Christ.’’ He sets 
forth Christianity as real only in individ- 
uals self-devoted to Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Savior; portrays the current menaces 
to a church composed of such persons; the 
duty of the church as a power for evolu- 
tionary life-changing, and its unique posi- 
tion and resources. Part two consists of 
ten chapters on ways and means: evangel- 
ism for self-commitment: methods of 
awakening the sense of belonging to the 
company of the church; worship, public 
and private, as the spring of life-changing; 
education as involving a program which 
unifies church and church school, places 
youth and the younger married group at 
the center as the next wave of hope and po- 
tential leadership, contributes to the wiser 
use of our increasing leisure time and sup- 
plements the educational deficiencies of 
adults. The author then deals with the mo- 
tives and ways of money-raising as training 
in stewardship; organization as a develop- 
ment of lay leadership; the approach to 
the renovation or construction of a modern 
church building; the church in its civic 
relations via publicity, social service, the 
minister’s leadership; missions and the 
duty of the church beyond its own self- 
maintenance and the welfare of its own 
locality. The book concludes with a chap- 
ter on co-operation in the work of the de- 
nomination to which any church might 
belong, the help of neighboring weak 
churches and in unchurched regions near- 
by, and united effort with other denomina- 
tions in planting new churches and in 
initiating common social tasks. 

We expected more of this book. Its 
content and style fall far short of what the 
maturity and national experience of its 
author led us to expect. It carries the 
marks of hasty authorship and uncritical 
publication. Apart from an occasional 
gleam of original suggestion, or a page of 
really distinguished writing, its content is 
so general and obvious and so unlighted by 
fruitful illustrations as to cause us to won- 


der why it was written at all. The author’s 
best illustrations and treatments must 
have been stored in his earlier books so 
often referred to in this one. The style is 
so mediocre as to leave us with amazement 
at both author and publisher; it finally 
comes to pall upon the reader and distract 
him. Excellent bibliographies conclude 
each chapter. But if the author is urging 
realistic self-appraisal on the church, why 
does he omit ‘‘Rethinking Missions,”’ the 
greatest work in the field, from all refer- 
ence in the bibliography? 

Our basic criticism of the substance of 
this book is that the author has produced 
one more text calling for ‘‘Christlikeness”’ 
in people of these days and ‘‘utter loyalty 
to Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior,” with- 
out analysis of the utter impossibility of 
the obligation which he thus lays upon 
church and individuals wresting their 
living from the twentieth century. Lit- 
eral Christlikeness—and nothing less will 
satisfy Dr. Beaven—is so impossible an 
ideal that only a celibate ascetic renounc- 
ing family and friends, possessions and 
self-assertion and all care for the future of 
his organic existence, can even faintly 
approximate it. Does ‘‘Christlikeness’’ 
mean anything less than utter self-denial, 
stop anywhere short of the ‘‘love-perfec- 
tionism”’ (Reinhold Niebuhr’s term) of 
the turned cheek, the cloak yielded to him 
who demands the coat, the traveling of the 
second mile, the loan to whomever asks 
of us? If this be not ‘‘Christlikeness,”’ 
what has Dr. Beaven to substitute? And 
if this be the imitatio Christi, as every line 
of the Gospels proves it to be, is this to be 
the preaching of the church to the twen- 
tieth century? It is—too often—and the 
writing, too! And every layman worth his 
salt as a reflective listener knows that we 
do not mean this as a practicable standard 
for action—even in the dealings of the 
minister himself with the world. The hold 
of the church upon its thoughtful members, 
and its appeal to its potential members— 
and especially to its youth (where some 
drastic thinking is taking place)—is weak- 
ened by the careless proclamation of Christ- 
likeness as an ideal for the twentieth cen- 
tury. We look forward to an interpretation 
of Christian ethics from Dr. Beaven. It 
is high time. 

Waitstill H. Sharp. 


* * 
VIEWING WITH ALARM 

Europe Today. By Sherwood Eddy. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 179 pp. 
$1.50. 

Sherwood Eddy probably knows more 
about political developments in Europe 
than any other religious leader in America 
today. Consequently his brief summary 
of the situation as he saw it in Europe this 
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year is eminently worth while to all who 
want an up-to-date picture of the situation 
on that vexed continent. Mr. Eddy does 
not cover all Europe, but he does deal 
briefly with conditions in Germany, Russia, 
Scandinavia and Spain. In addition, 
he devotes a very worth-while chapter to 
the recent political trials in Moscow. 

There is no question but that Mr. Eddy 
feels the situation in Europe to be full of 
gunpowder, and with this most competent 
observers agree. On the other hand, it 
would seem as though he did not give due 
weight to those forces which might still 
prove strong enough to avert a catastro- 
phe. Even in Germany there are factors, 
such as the leadership of the Reichswehr 
on the one hand and the almost hopeless 
economic situation on the other, which to- 
gether might stop the trend toward war. 

Mr. Eddy in his concluding chapter does 
not make it quite clear which of the two 
methods of preventing war and overcom- 
ing Fascism he himself favors. He first 
suggests the method of nonresistance which 
he admits does not convince the majority. 
The second method, namely a union of 
those who fear Fascism and war in a 
combined people’s front, involves under 
modern conditions, potentially at least, the 
use of force. The reader is not clear 
whether Mr. Eddy is willing to go that far, 
although in his approval of the struggle 
of the Spanish Loyalists there are indica- 
tions that his one hundred percent paci- 
fism is weakening. To the reviewer, who 
has been over much of the same ground 
during the past summer, it would seem 
that world organization for collective se- 
curity, which might conceivably mean co- 
operative international action involving 
the use of force as a last resort, is the only 
way out. 

In addition to Mr. Eddy’s own chapters 
there are very interesting papers and 
records of discussion with many of the 
leading figures in public life in Europe. 
Of them all, the address by André Philip, 
which outlines very thoroughly the present 
situation in France, and Viscount Cecil’s 
answers to questionsregarding the strength- 
ening of the League, are by all odds the 
most interesting. 

“Europe Today”’ is well worth careful 
reading by all who want to understand 
the world in which we live. 

Robert C. Dezxter. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

Thomas, Louise Porter, Seminary Mili- 
tant. Department of English, Mount 
Holyoke College. 117 pages. An ac- 
count of the Missionary Movement at 
Mount Holyoke Seminary and College. 

Richardson, Guy, My Abraham Lin- 
coln. Published by the author, Boston. 
112 pages. $1.50. A collection of ad- 
dresses. 

Rolfe, Alfred G., A Little Book of 
Charades. Boston, The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. 30 pages. $1.00. 
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SOMEWHAT ‘SURPRISED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I was somewhat surprised at the letter 
of Dr. John Haynes Hoimes in your issue 
of October 28, concerning the appointment 
of Justice Black to the Supreme Court. 

It is true that Justice Black admits he 
was once a member of the Ku Klux Klan, 

some fifteen years ago; and so was Saint 
Paul once a leader of those who persecuted 
the disciples of Jesus unto death. But 
he declares he abandoned it; that he never 
recognized the so-called life membership 

_ card given him as such; that he had never 
used it; did not even keep it. 

Let us admit that the Klan was a big- 
oted, intolerant organization, promoting 
race and religious hatreds. Shall we not 

_ give him credit for abandoning it? 

As to the Klan itself, it is only one ex- 
ample of that mass hysteria that has 
marred the course of human history from 
time immemorial, such as the Crusades, 
the Inquisition, Saint Bartholomew mas- 
sacre, and the witch hangings of Salem. 

I was minister of the Unitarian church 
at Wichita, Kan., when the Klan came to 
that state in 1922. The organizer—a 
Knight Templar Mason—appeared before 
the Ministerial Association with his appeal 
for membership in this super-American 
organization that would soon stamp out 
all vice in the city and state; and a goodly 
number of prominent ministers and Masons 
joined it. And it was openly claimed, and 
I think it probably true, that the Klan 
controlled the state election in 1924. 

Yes, it was a species of hysteria, or mob 
psychology, that swept thousands of good, 
well-meaning people into its fold, most of 
whom have long ago dropped out. Among 
these were Hugo Black, who became Sena- 
tor, and Bib Graves, who became Gover- 
nor of Alabama. ; 

Geo. T. Ashley. 


Hollywood, Calif. 
* * 
UFSJ 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

There ought to be reprints available for 
the article by Professor Shannon on “‘How 
I Became a Unitarian” in this week’s 
Register. I would like very much to have 
every member of our church read it. 

W. W. Peck’s story of the organization 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice is essentially correct, however, 
John Haynes Holmes was not present at 
the organization meeting. He was to give 
an address at the May festival and so said 
he could not attend. I donot mean to imply 
that that showed any lack of interest on 
his part. Holmes came up to the May 
meeting that year with a resolution, a 
fiery one, condemning Senator Fletcher 
of Florida for some vote of his in the 


United States Senate. There was a meet- 
ing in what was once known as the upper 
room of the old Second Church on Copley 
Square on, I think, Tuesday morning. 
At that meeting it was made very evident 
that Mr. Holmes’ resolution would receive 
little if any attention at the business meet- 
ings of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Personally, although I once was re- 
sponsible for the introduction of a resolu- 
tion, I never have believed that resolu- 
tions should be introduced in the meetings 
of the American Unitarian Association 
unless there was practical unanimity on 
the part of the delegates as to their desir- 
ability. 

At both the organization meetings it 
was said over and over again that the pur- 
pose of the Fellowship for Social Justice 
was to furnish a common meeting ground 
for Unitarians who desired to discuss social 
and economic questions. The fellowship 
was organized with this purpose primarily 
in view. 

Arthur L. Weatherly. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

* * 


REAL TRAGEDY 


To a Alte of The Christian Register: 

Congratulations on your new feature, 
the Daily Quiet Period. I hope you keep 
it up. 

I also hope that you push the idea of a 
manual of devotions. It is the considered 
opinion of this layman that it is a real 
tragedy that the free churches have so 
little to offer in the way of a formal devo- 
tional discipline to the very great number 
who are dissatisfied with the old forms 
but who, nevertheless, feel a very real 
need of such a discipline. 

Norman J. Smith. 

Chicago, Ill. 

ae ba 


ENTHUSIASTIC 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

One of the laymen in the church here 
called me up this morning to state that he 
had just read the current issue of The 
Register (November 11) giving the report 
of the conference, and that he was so en- 
thusiastie about it that he thought a copy 
of it ought to be put into the hands of 
every person on our mailing list... . 

E. Burdette Backus. 

Des Moines, Ia. 

* * 
ATTENTION TO ORTHOEPY 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I concur in the sentiment of your recent 
correspondent concerning attention to or- 
thoepy. 

One adverb is frequently mispronounced, 
the adverb “‘primarily,’’ and I adopted it 
as a test. Having listened to perhaps 
two score of public speakers over the radio, 


some of them the most prominent in the 
nation, I found that fully one half accented 
the word on the ante-penult, whereas the 
correct accent is on the first syllable, 
“primarily,” not “primarily.” 

Geo. Croswell Cressey. 

Stoughton, Mass. 

* * 
WHY DOUBT? 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Just out of the ‘‘Valley of Shadows,” I 
walk the firm fair earth again, my body 
grateful my soul did not take to wings. 

Wherefore I pen you my _ personal 
thanks for mailing friends of ‘‘our faith’’ 
your Christian Register. . . 

Why should we stop breathing, when air 
surrounds our globe? Why “doubt” our 
soul’s destiny or power, when God’s love, a 
living flame, marks our path? 

George Grey Barnard. 

New York City. 
* * 

MORE 
To the Editor of The Christian Register > 
Some more articles like ‘‘Let’s Go.” 
Francis Farnham. 
Hingham, Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
International Association for Liberal Re- 
ligion, has asked all the churches composing 
that Association to observe the second 
Sunday in January, 1938, as International 
Sunday. Such observance has become an 
annual practice. In his letter to the 
churches he said: ““We implore you on 
International Sunday to proclaim human 
brotherhood. Let every church in our 
groups in the twenty-three countries 
which in some measure we represent. 
instruct the world anew in this holy 
faith. By your help we can confirm and. 
strengthen the hope of many millions of 
men in many lands. Now, when the 
clouds of doubt darken our skies and mass: 
murder sickens our hearts, do not be si- 
lent, but speak.” 

* * 

You and J are going out into a generation 
which will try endless collectivist ex- 
periments and, like everything else, col- 
lectivism can go mad. When it does go 
mad it crushes the noblest thing in human 
life, personality. When it goes mad 
enough, it builds a totalitarian state and 
on it, as on a Procrustean bed, stretches 
out all that is too short and saws off all 
that is too long. It builds a high altar to 
uniformity and slays upon it the freedom 
of the soul. Then, moved by mob hysteria, 
a whole generation is led to think that this 
is something new and progressive, when 
all the time it is a desperate endeavor to 
get back to the far-off place where human 
society first started and from which for five 
thousand years the individual has been 
trying to fight free—From “The Secret 
of Victorious Living,” by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, quoted in The Toledo Unitarian.. 
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World Alliance for International Friendship 


The most notable of the meetings re- 
cently held in Boston by the World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship through 
the Churches was the Armistice Eve 
Banquet. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, chairman 
of the local sponsoring committee, pre- 
sided and introduced the speakers. Twelve 
hundred were present. 

The first speaker, Lord Robert Cecil, 
said that war is good or bad, depending 
on the purpose. Where a country pursues 
an unjust policy, destructive of interna- 
tional law and order, it is right for those 
countries which stand for justice and law 
and order to intervene and stop the ag- 
gression. 

Dr. C. T. Wang, Chinese ambassador to 
the United States, also spoke, outlining 
Japanese aggression in China since the 
time of the Sino-Japanese War. Declar- 
ing that China has never waged an ag- 
gressive war against any race or nation, 
and that the Chinese are a peace-loving 
people, hating dictatorship, Dr. Wang left 
with his audience ‘“‘the thought of collec- 
tive security.’ “China will never alter 
her four-thousand-year old philosophy. 
We wish to join with all democratic na- 
tions throughout the world to obtain that 
collective security which will give us 
peace.” 

Madame Malaterre-Sellier, adviser to 
the French delegation at Geneva, brought 
greetings from French associations ‘who 
work for the same things as you do.” Mes- 
Sages were read from Premier Camille 
Chautamps of France, from the French 
foreign minister, the French air minister, 
and the Archbishop of the diocese of Paris. 

Senator Pope of Idaho opposed ‘“‘en- 
tangling alliances” for America, but fay- 


ored international agreements to. prevent 
war. 


Resolutions Adopted at the Annual 
Meeting 

The establishment of international peace 
involves more than the mere avoidance of 
war. Wise political and economic agree- 
ments between nations demand a na- 
tional conscience that will seek justice 
rather than fight for privilege. Religious 
organizations should develop this con- 
science in order to give moral values to 
true nationalism. To refuse this task is 
disloyalty to religion. 

To develop a national conscience in- 
volves these principles: 


Principles 

1. The members of every church should 
become intelligent as to the relations of 
the United States to other nations, the 
conditions under which peace is threat- 
ened, and the various efforts now being 
made to prevent war. 

2. Churches should teach that war is a 
denial of our faith in a God of love and 
justice. 

3. Moral principles must be applied to 


the economic and racial factors of inter- 
national relations. 

4. Church members should be helped to 
see the moral dangers involved in inter- 
national enmities. 

5. The motive of American neutrality 
should not be selfish isolation but a conser- 
vation of resources to serve a suffering 
world. 

6. Churches, as well as individuals, 
should actively support intelligent legis- 
lation and co-operative efforts to prevent 
war. 


Program 
1. The Crisis in the Far East 


The Alliance records its deep satisfac- 
tion with the principle enunciated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his address in Chicago, 
October 5, ‘‘that there can be no stability 
either within nations or between nations 
except under laws and moral standards 
adhered to by all,’”’ and with the subsequent 
statement by Secretary of State Hull ap- 
plying this principle to the present situa- 
tion in the Far East. 

The Alliance shares the well-nigh uni- 
versal condemnation of the military and 
naval authorities of Japan in their ag- 
gression in China, believing that the dif- 
ficulties might have been adjusted by 
peaceful means, in accordance with the 
Nine-Power Treaty and the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, to both of which Japan, as well as 
China, is a signatory. 

The Alliance does not deem it within 
its province to suggest detailed methods by 
which the present conflict may be ended, 
but it earnestly hopes that the Government 
of the United States, in co-operation with 
other governments, will devise and adopt 
methods for dealing adequately with a 
situation which is fraught with such dire 
disaster to China, and to Japan as well, 
and which imperils the peace not only of 
the Far East but of the world. 

We urge our Government to follow this 
co-operative effort to stop aggression with 
a pledge to the Japanese people that their 
just interests will be given careful consid- 
eration in the event that they agree to 
take part in an international conference for 
the settlement of all the serious economic 
and political problems in the Far East. 
We pledge our support to our Government 
in its efforts to check aggression, and to 
establish a just and lasting peace. 


2. Neutrality 


Since the present neutrality legislation 
permits no distinction between the vic- 
tim and the aggressor and tends to quar- 
antine peaceful nations rather than war, 
we believe that the present law should be 
amended so as to provide that, when a 
nation has violated a treaty to which the 
United States is a party and opportunity 
for peaceful settlement has been refused, 
the President shall have power to lift the 
embargo from the nation agreeing to ac- 
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cept a peaceful settlement and to apply it 
only against the aggressor. 


8. Disarmament 

We urge that our Government continue 
to co-operate with other governments in all 
efforts for progressive and universal re- 
duction of armaments. 
4. International Agencies 

We support our nation’s membership 
in the International Labor Bureau and 
urge continued and increasing co-operation 
of our Government with the League of 
Nations and its various departments. We 
believe that our country should give con- 
crete evidence of its desire to have disputes 
between nations settled by law instead of 
war, by adherence to the World Court. 
We commend for study by the churches 
the plans and methods of the New Com- 
monwealth Institute, which provides for 
an International Equity Tribunal and an 
International Police Force. 


5. Racial Justice 


We demand equal justice for al! men and 
the removal of the barriers of race, color 
and creed. While admitting that we our- 
selves have been guilty in this regard, we 
deplore all efforts which seek to discrimi- 
nate against our fellowmen of Jewish 
faith, and we call upon the Christian 
churches to do all in their power to com- 
bat anti-Semitism, which is not only a 
denial of human rights but of an essential 
principle incarnated in and inculcated by 
Jesus Christ. 

We denounce racial arrogance and the 
predatory spirit by which weak and back- 
ward peoples are exploited by the strong. 
We advocate amendment of the immigra- 
tion laws of the United States so as to per- 
mit citizens of China and Japan to enter 
this country upon the same quota basis as 
the citizens of other lands. 


6. Civil and Religious Liberty 


We denounce the false nationalism which 
virtually deifies a totalitarian state and 
subordinates to its alleged interests the 
rights of conscience and the proper free- 
dom of the individual. We denounce with 
like emphasis the restrictions upon religious 
liberty which are being imposed upon 
minorities in several lands, and we call 
upon all men and women of good will to 
unite in insisting upon the right of every 
man to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience without inter- 
ference by the State. 


7. Economic Justice 


We urge the President to co-operate with 
other governments in calling a World 
Conference on common problems of eco- 
nomic justice, which are a frequent cause 
of international irritation and an influential 
contributor to the war spirit. The na- 
tions must together face such matters as 
tariffs, trade regulations, stabilization of 
currencies, colonies and mandates, outlets 
for excess populations, access to raw ma- 
terials and other essentials of life, in a 
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Wspirit which subordinates national advan- 
tage to the common good. In harmony 
with this principle we heartily support the 
fgpolicy of Secretary of State Hull in pro- 

moting reciprocal trade agreements with 
other nations. We commend full co-opera- 
tion with the World Economic Campaign 
under the direction of the National Peace 
Conference. 


8 Military Training in Schools and Colleges 


We urge the elimination of compulsory 
military training from tax - supported 
schools and colleges, except definitely mili- 
tary schools. 


9. Young People in Peace 


We note with special gratification as one 
of the most hopeful signs of the times the 
increasing activity of various young people’s 
organizations in promoting the spirit of in- 
- ternational friendship and good will, and 
in opposing war as a means of settling dis- 
- putes between nations. 


"10. Local Peace Societies 

The program of world peace and the dec- 
larations of this Congress must, to be 
effective, be made vital in the local church 
and community. We, therefore, reaffirm 
the recommendation of former meetings 
of the Alliance that there should be a peace 
committee in every church to promote the 
study of the problems of war and peace; to 
develop and inform church opinion, and to 
unite the peace forces of the community 


in public meetings and demonstrations for 
practical action. 


11. Co-operation 

The World Alliance stands ready to co- 
operate with all sincere efforts for world 
peace, and pledges its hearty support to 
the National Peace Conference as the best 
expression of the united will to peace on 
the part of the American people. 


Conclusion 

Finally, we would make it clear that 
the World Alliance, while giving whole- 
hearted support to all practicable methods 
for attaining peace, lays its chief stress on 
friendship and understandng. The best 
machinery will fail unless infused by the 
spirit of good will. Since this is a spiritual 
activity, we seek to promote such friend- 
ship through the churches, which alone can 
provide the spiritual dynamic equal to 
the task. Our endeavor is based on faith 
in God and our conviction that it is his 
will that we should have a peaceful and 
ordered world. ‘‘God wills it’’ is our motto, 
and we know that with him “all things are 
possible.” We, therefore, call upon all 
men everywhere to turn to God in humble 
supplication, beseeching him to pardon our 
past lukewarmness and to stir us to such 
zeal and consecration as will make us fit 
instruments in his hand to fulfi]l the 
prophecy of the Angelic Host of “‘Peace on 
earth to men of good will.” 


Ten Times as Many Hopeful, Confident, 


President 
Tne CRs yol. 116 Noe 
“President Frederick M. Eliot of se 
American Unitarian Association reported 
to the Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., 
November 10, that what Unitarians had 
dreamed about had actually come to pass: 
Unitarians are on the march; their Church 
is on the march. This is a matter of fact, 
not wishful thinking, he said. 

Dr. Eliot spoke on the eve of Armistice 
Day. He reminded his audience that 
November 11 was also the date of the sign- 
ing of the Mayflower compact. He de- 
elared that this document, with its “pro- 
found sense of living under God,” with its 
frank acceptance of co-operative responsi- 
bility in solving common problems, repre- 
sents “something in our American life 
which today we are in grave danger of 
forgetting . . . . to our dire peril, some- 
thing which it is the business of anyone 
who feels it and has a grasp of its im- 
portance to work day in and day out to 
restore to the life of our country.” 

“My whole philosophy with regard to 
the Unitarian Church,’ continued Dr. 
Eliot, “rests upon my own personal con- 
viction that it is the special privilege and 
the special responsibility of the organized 

- Unitarian Church to see to it that the spirit 
| breathing through these words of the 
Mayflower Compact is not lost to Amer- 
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ican life. We are the spiritual descend- 
ants of the men who wrote the Mayflower 
Compact. We are the custodians in a very 
special sense of the tradition that comes 
down from them.” 

Dr. Eliot pointed to three immediate 
jobs of spiritual engineering. The first, 
he said, is to continue the good work al- 
ready begun of changing the morale of the 
denomination. He was willing to bet that 
there are ten times as many hoepful and 
confident Unitarians today as there were a 
year ago; but there are multitudes of others 
who need to see and lay to heart the fact 
that ‘‘the Unitarian Church never had so 
important or so distinctive a function in 
American life as it has today.’”’ As one 
great builder of morale, Dr. Eliot com- 
mended the use everywhere of the new 
hymn book, ‘‘one of the greatest hymn 
books that any Church has ever pro- 
duced.” He declared: ‘Liberal religion 
will never be effective in this country until 
it learns to sing. Nothing could bind us 
together more surely; nothing will lift our 
morale more surely.” 

The second immediate job is that of 
coming to know each other. For this there 
is only one channel: of communication— 
The Christian Register. But, although there 
are 100,000 Unitarians, there are only 


3,300 Register subscribers, many of them 
non-Unitarian. What, then, can this 
medium accomplish in pulling together 
and making effective our Unitarian organi- 
zation? Not for the sake of The Register 
or for its editor or board of trustees, but 
for the sake of the denomination, this 
common means of communication must go 
into every Unitarian home. “‘If,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘“‘we could get it into half of the 
Unitarian homes, we could make it the 
greatest religious paper in America.” 

This second task is elementary, prelimi- 
nary, to a great Unitarian movement, like 
the change in morale. As a very im- 
mediate goal, Dr. Eliot called for doub- 
ling the present subscription list of The 
Register. “I should be ashamed,” he said, 
“if we came together in May and reported 
we have only doubled that list.” But, he 
added, people “‘less romantic than himself”’ 
set that modest figure; it must be reached. 

The third immediate task that President 
Eliot cited was more adequate financing 
of Unitarian work by living Unitarians. 
It is not a healthy state of affairs when the 
living generation pays only one-seventh 
of our way as an organization, that is, an 
offering last year of only $25,800 toward 
the Association’s current operating budget 
of $188,000. He said: ‘I have suggested 
the response to the annual appeal this year 
might be, not $25,000, but $45,000. We 
are sending out the appeal this month in- 
stead of waiting till spring. ...If we 
could only get it in by January 1, we could 
inaugurate a program of aggressive exten- 
sion that the Committee on Unitarian 
Extension has been working out.” 

Finally, Dr. Eliot declared that since we 
are a Church, our primary obligation is 
to “‘feed the spiritual life of our own people 
and to spread the power of that spiritual 
life out into the community.” The ‘chief 
method to that end is the ancient method 
of worship. That fact means that Uni- 
tarians must sacrifice a bit of personal con- 
venience Sunday morning to see that they 
and their children get to their respective 
services of worship. 

“The reason that justifies it is that after 
a while the church is a part of the pattern 
of your life,’’ Dr. Eliot said. 

“Tf enough of us get that pattern into 
our lives, we can change the pattern of 
America.” 

If 100,000 Unitarians put their church 
first, they can, President Eliot concluded, 
“have a real, perhaps a decisive, part in 
awakening and redeeming the soul of 
America.” 

* * 


PERSONALS 

Rev. Henry G. Ives of Pittsfield, Mass., 
has aecepted a call to the ministry of the 
Pedo-Baptist Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Dighton, Mass. 

The wife of Rev. Russell Simmons, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society of 
Salina, Kan., has passed away, following 
an operation for appendicitis. 
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Among the Churches 


The People’s Church, Chicago, IIl. 
‘The church has opened its Sunday evening 
services for the season and also the Wednes- 
day evening book lectures with record 
attendances. Sunday evening, November 
7, Dr. Preston Bradley, the minister, 
preached to a congregation of 2,168 people 
on “Can the United States Stay Out of 
the Next War?’”’ Amplifiers have been in- 
stalled for the overflow congregations. 
At the opening book lecture on ‘‘And So— 
Victoria” 1,576 people were present. 
The minister gave the memorial address 
for the Masaryk service held in the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera House before an audience 
of five thousand Czechoslovakians. . The 
church has received twenty-five new mem- 
bers since opening for the fall season. 
Dr. Faber of the International Congress 
of Liberal Christianity, and minister of 
the Dutch Reformed Church in Scheidam, 
Holland, was recently entertained. 


First Unitarian Church, Louisville, 
Ky. Albert E. Loeffler, chairman of the 
board of trustees, has recently celebrated 
fifty years of service with Western Union. 
From a delivery clerk and part-time Morse 
code operator he has risen to the highest 
position in the Western Union’s Louisville 
experimental rooms. He summarizes the 
fruits of his observations in these words: 


“Nothing’s impossible, nowadays!’ One ” 


of his daughters is president of the Wom- 
en’s Alliance, and another is the wife of 
Rey. A. E. von Stilli, Unitarian minister 
at Tulsa, Okla. 


The Unitarian Church, Trenton, 


N. J. The trustees recently voted to hold . 
a series of Sunday morning meetings in” 


the homes of members, and a series of 
dinner meetings alternating with the Sun- 
day meetings. Speakers for the Sunday 
morning meetings will be from the member- 
ship, while persons from the outside will be 
invited to speak at the dinner meetings. 


The First Congregational Parish, 
Canton, Mass. November 14 was “every 
member canvass’ day. Those members 
of the parish who were not doing visiting 
were at home between the hours of 2 and 
5 o’clock in the afternoon to receive calls 
from one or two other parish members or 
friends. This was not a money drive but 
just a friendly get-together, the chief pur- 
pose of which was to emphasize the friendly 
religious and community interests which 
all have together and which center in the 
old church at Canton Corner. 


First Unitarian Church, Erie, Pa. 
A number of laymen and laywomen ex- 
pressed their opinion of the Niagara Con- 
ference in the November Calendar. Among 
the brief notes was the following: 

The unique experience of sitting in at 
the ministers’ round table group, con- 
ducted by our former pastor, Rev. Edwin 
Burdette Backus, proved to be, not only 


interesting and enlightening, wid ty 
thrilling. 

As a result of those sessions my great 
desire and wish is that every layman and 
laywoman may have a similar opportunity 
in order that each church group may get 
a true perspective on what a really big 
job the minister has and how splendidly 
he is performing it. 

Our ministers are great men working 
faithfully and grandly to solve tremen- 
dous problems which will help us, aid our 
communities, and save the world. If you 
have the slightest doubt of this, just visit 
the next conference. 

If every church member could realize 
the earnest efforts of our ministers to or- 
ganize and plan their work to benefit us, we 
would appreciate them more fully, have 
more faith in them, and let them know it. 


Church of the Messiah, Montpelier, 
Vt. Following a sermon on .“‘Luck and 
Religion” based on the studies of Profes- 
sors Sumner and Keller of Yale University, 
and Professor John Herman Randall of 
Columbia University, on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 14, there was a discussion conducted 
in the manner of a-forum to “clarify mis- 
understanding and: correct error.”’ 


Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 
The. minister is giving a series of evening 
lectures under the auspices of the Women’s 
Alliance and the Laymen’s League on the 
following’ subjects: ‘‘Confucian Knowl- 


edge and: Reetitude,” “Taoism and Medi- 


tative Aspiration to Unity,” “The Lofty 


’-Pathway of the Zens,” ‘‘The Mountain 
“Passes. Trod by Science,” ‘Medical Psy- 


chology Clears an Ancient Trail,” ‘Art 
and the Imaginative Expansion of Na- 
ture’s Ways,” ‘“‘True Democracy Reveals 
a Universal Road,” ‘““‘The Eternal and In- 
finite Pathway of Prayer.”’ 


First Unitarian Church, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Items from the November 
ealendar which are of peculiar interest V 

(a) John Masefield once wrote th€se 
lines—‘‘When people are happy together 
they build up something eternal, some- 
thing both beautiful and divine which 
weakens the power of all evil things.” 
Well, the people who were present at these 
meetings were happy people—at any rate 
for the duration of the conference. Nor 
are we obliged to rely merely upon my 
testimony in this regard. Everyone saw it. 
The local Methodist minister visited us 
and went away testifying to this spirit. 
The hotel manager remarked to his sec- 
retary that he had never seen a happier 
group of people. Many others made simi- 
lar observations. 

(b) The local church, be it said, has 
taken Dr. Eliot seriously. On the eve- 
ning of the Fellowship dinner, George H. 
Cooley, constituting himself a committee 
of one, secured six new subscriptions to 


be 


The Register. The board has appointed hi 
permanently upon this committee an 
the solicitations will be continued. 

On the same evening, the president of 
the church placed an order for sixty of the 
new hymn books and the same will shortly 
be in use in our Sunday morning service of 
worship. 

(c) Below we publish a few verses 
written by one of our own members, P. 
Godfrey Savage, in a mood inspired by 
the thought of the coming together of dele- 
gates at the recent conference. ‘‘Chal- 
lenge’ is the title given: 


How inspiring is the vision 

On Niagara’s ancient shore! 
How untiring is the current 
And the water’s ceaseless roar! 


So we gather by this torrent 

With its restless, moving life— 

We to contemplate our purpose, 
Sharing mankind’s greater strife. 


Deeply let us heed the lesson 
Of Niagara’s rugged gorge. 

For ’tis not the rushing waters 
But the hills that are the forge. 


Firmly stand then in our reason, 
Seeking truth and love and God. 
Bravely shaping pressing problems— 
Even into paths untrod. 


* * 


R. PETURSSON HONORED 


Icelanders of Winnipeg, Canada, and 
the West, recently honored Dr. Rognval- 
dur Petursson with a banquet on the oc- 
casion of his sixtieth birthday and his 
thirty-fifth year in the ministry of the Ice- 
landie church. 

Dr. Petursson is field secretary of the 
Icelandic churches, Liberal and Unitarian, 
in Western Canada; president of the Ice- 
landic National League; editor of the 
League’s publication. He recently re- 
turned from a trip to Iceland where he su- 
pervised the publication of Stephan G. 
Stephansson’s poetry. 

Rev. G. Arnason, president of the United 
Conference of Icelandic Churches, pre- 
sided; nearly two hundred were present. 

One of the highlights of the evening was 
the receiving of a message from the ex- 
plorer, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, from New 
York. Stefansson recalled Dr. Petursson 
“as one of my boyhood chums in North 
Dakota,’’ and offered his best wishes for his 
birthday. 

Messages of good wishes from branches 
of the Icelandic National League and from 
the Unitarian churches came from many 
points in Canada and the United States, 
among them Boston, Chicago and Minne- 
apolis. 

* * 

“So live that you wouldn’t be ashamed 
to sell the family parrot to the town gos- 
sip.” —Trotty Veck Messenger. 
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Associate Alliance of Northern California 


The Associate Alliance of Northern 
California held its forty-ninth meeting 
in the Stockton Unitarian church on Oc- 
tober 28, 1937. 

Mrs. Gregson, president of the Stockton 
brarch, gave a cordial welcome, and also 
read a letter from Mrs. Laura M. House of 
Santa Cruz, president of a newly-formed 
branch Alliance, who could not be present. 
In responding, Mrs. Wilbur, president of 
the Associate Alliance, urged the attend- 
ance of more members, and expressed the 
hope that we might double the attendance 
at future meetings. 

Correspondence was read from Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise, new General Alliance 
president, and from Miss Helen W. Green- 
wood, General Alliance secretary. 

Mrs. Stone, director, called attention to 
The Axis, the General Alliance publication, 
and pointed out that there was need for 
such a publication here on the coast. In 
her discourse she suggested that if The 
Pacific Coast News could be put under 
the supervision of the Alliance, and a suit- 
able editor found to handle its publication, 
it could no doubt be made very interesting 
and valuable to our members and branches. 

Interesting items from the branch presi- 
dents’ reports were: 

Berkeley: Their branch appoints a dif- 
ferent group of members to carry on ac- 
tivities each month during the year; find 
the more they give members to do, the 
happier each one is. In fact the Alliance 
members serve as spark plugs. If the spark 
plugs work well, the whole church runs 
smoothly. 

Fresno: A letter was read from Mrs. 
Ray, president, outlining their year’s work. 
Their members are few, but they meet 
each month. 

Oakland: Reported fifty-one years of 
service to the church. Told of increased 
interest in the Booklovers, a section of their 
branch, with 220 members last year. Card 
parties, church dinners, food sales and 
luncheons once a month were most popular 
means of raising funds for carrymg on their 
work. 

San Jose: Besides their two reguiar 
meetings each month, an outstanding social 
affair, if a fifth Thursday occurs in any 
month. An interesting and successful 
meeting was a tin can card party recentiy 
conducted. They have a needlework guild, 
and some twenty to twenty-five members 
contribute to Cheerful Letter exchange. 

Stockton: Reported enjoyable programs 
by members of their branch once each 
month, with their spare time devoted to 
knitting Afghan squares for the Red 
Cross. They co-operate with outside 
units in community activities, and are en- 
deavoring to build up their Sunday-school 
enrollment. 

Sacramento: On paper they number 
fifteen, but eight or nine come regularly 
to their meetings. They are endeavoring 


to broaden their social] and intellectual life, 
by “adventuring in brotherhood.” 

San Francisco: This branch has the 
largest membership on the west coast. 
Fellowship, sewing and membership, three 
new committees, have become very active 
this year. Membership chairman reported 
seventeen new members in six weeks. An 
innovation was luncheon on first meeting 
day of the month. They carry on their 
welfare work, quietly distributing some 
$2,000 each year. Increased cultural life 
is their goal for the year. 

Mrs. Stone, director, suggested to branch 
presidents that the General Alliance 
Manual could be made more valuable, if 
they would read the various chairman re- 
ports at their monthly meetings. 

Mrs. Day, director, gave an inspira- 
tional talk, using ‘‘Courage”’ as her theme. 
She stated it took courage for few in num- 
ber to carry on their cause. “Courage, be 
thou our strength to win the distant goal.” 

After a five-minute recess, President 
Wilbur introduced the speaker of the day, 
Professor George M. Stratton, professor 
of psychology, emeritus, University of 
California, whose subject was ‘Pushing 
Back the Frontiers.’ He confined his re- 
marks to the terrible conflict in China and 
Japan, and other parts of the world. Con- 
flicts of today can not be settled by na 
tions remaining neutral. All nations must 
co-operate, and think of days to come. 
We are helping Japan now. Doing noth- 
ing is always doing something. When we 
do nothing we are always parties to the ag- 
gressor. Our next step is to clear our 
hands of the murdersome work and set a 
goal. That goal should be building up a 
world community, for the common benefit 
of all. 

In closing he reminded us that we were 
living in a time of “the making of great 
history.” 

Hazel M. Russell. 
SHOALS REUNION 

The annual reunion of New England 
Shoalers will be held at the Twentieth 
Century Club, 3 Joy Street, Boston, De- 
cember 3. Tickets for the dinner, which 
will be at 6.30, are $1.25. Carl B. Wetherell 
will be toastmaster, and Rev. Robert 
Storer will be in charge of entertainment. 
All Shoalers are invited to attend. Res- 
ervations should be made with Mrs. C. E. 
M. Harrington, 31 Lord Street, Waltham, 
Mass. 

* * 

“Mummy,” said Bobby, “if a poor, 
hungry little boy came to the back door 
and asked for something to eat, would you 
give him that piece of tart that was left 
from dinner?” 

“Why, of course I would, in a minute,” 
said his mother. 

“Good!” said Bobby. “Just wait till I 
go round to the back door!’”’—KEachange. 
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IOWA ASSOCIATION 


The sixtieth annual conference of the 
Iowa Unitarian Association was held with 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, October 18-20, 1937. The pro- 
gram was addressed in part to the sixtieth 
birthday celebration. Rev. Lon R. Call, 
secretary of the West Unitarian Confer- 
ence, read an unusually fine historical sur- 
vey on “Sixty Years of Unitarianism in 
the Middle West’; and Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, spoke forcefully 
and challengingly on ‘‘Building Denomi- 
national Loyalties.”” The annual address 
under the auspices of the Arthur M. Judy 
Foundation was given by Professor Stephen 
H. Bush of the University of Iowa, who 
took for his subject “Crisis or No Crisis.” 
Professor Bush does not see the world 
crumbling to pieces or the nations of the 
world erasing themselves from the map in 
these years of confusion. He is a prophet 
of hope and of faith in human recuperative 
power. 

Other speakers were: Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise, who addressed the luncheon meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Alliance. Mrs. Wise 
was happily greeted as the new president 
of the Genera] Alliance. Marco Morrow, 
of Topeka, Kan., addressed the Laymen’s 
League at a luncheon meeting. Dr. Eliot 
led a round-table discussion at the luncheon 
meeting of the ministers. Mrs. Lillian 
Polley of Lincoln spoke on ‘The Develop- 
ment of a Junior Choir,” illustrating her 
talk by the singing of the junior choir of 
the Lineoln church. Mrs. F. W. Putney 
led the panel discussion devoted to re- 
ligious education, speaking on ‘‘Curriculum 
of a Junior Church.” Rev. Robert S. 
Miller of Omaha and Rey. H. Lee Jones 
of Lawrence, Kan., were speakers on the 
Tuesday evening program. 

The meeting was held jointly with the 
Southwestern Federation of Religious 
Liberals, which includes churches in Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma. It was a great mis- 
fortune that Rev. Maynard Van Dyke of 
Topeka, president of the Southwestern 
Federation, was prevented by illness from 
attendance at the Lincoln conference. 
Charles E. Snyder. 


* * 


SOUTHWORTH LECTURES 

The 1937 Southworth lectures at the 
Andover Newton Theological School will 
be given by Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, 
editor of The Christian Century, on the 
general subject ‘“‘The Rebirth of the 
Christian Church.” Particular subjects 
and dates will be: 

Tuesday, November 30, ‘‘The End of 
Protestantism.” 

Wednesday, December 1, “The New 
Catholicism.” 

Thursday, December 2, ‘‘The Church 
and Civilization.” 

Friday, December 3, Question Period 
and Discussion. The lectures are at 11.20 
a.m. each day. 
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PLYMOUTH AND BAY CON- 
FERENCE 


Sunday evening, December 5, at 7.30, the. 


Plymouth and Bay Conference will meet 
in special session at the First Parish Church 
in Bridgewater, Mass. The address of the 
evening will be delivered by Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association. The new hymnal 
will be featured and the music will be by 
the choirs of the three Unitarian parishes 
in Bridgewater. Dr. Charles T. Howard, 
president of the conference, will extend 
greetings from the conference, and Rev. 
A. R. Hussey will speak in behalf of the 
clergy. The local church will burn two 
canceled mortgages. The executive com- 
mittee of the conference plans other eve- 
ning meetings making a special appeal to 
the men of the churches in the conference. 


Church Announcements 
BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 


Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
{nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D. 

Week-day service, 12 noon. November 30-Decem- 
ber 3; Rev. Charles Edwards Park, D. D., First 
Church in Boston. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a.m. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Florida home offers winter accommodations for 
limited number. Modern house in attractive country 
setting convenient to town. Mrs. Leroy Smith, 
Route 1, Mount Dora, Florida. 

RESIDENT position wanted for the winter as 
companion by a lady whose experience has been 
mainly literary. References. Write care of Register, 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religtous, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


A e | ; if e A e { e 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN | 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH BE, BISSELL, General Secretary. | 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL | 
FOR THE MINISTRY / 


Courses available also in the University of California | 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


| day. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


To all Liberal Ministers and Laymen 


Do you need assistance 


In organizing a League chapter in your Church ? 

In completing your chapter program for the year? 

In awakening and enhancing a spirit of mutual co- 
operation among your laymen with each other, with 
laymen of other liberal churches, and with the national 
organization ? 

Feel free to call upon League Headquarters for any such 
help we may be able to render through our volunteer 
chapter counsellors and our field secretary. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


| It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 


| you are not already a subscriber, please 
_ send in your order for a subscription to- 


$3.00 per year. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 


Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 

REV. HAROLD G. ‘ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 

MARY C, COBURN, Executive Secretary 


SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME! 

The Masterpiece of Literature 
Call, or send for catalog 

BENS ee 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 

41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
Ie remders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


botel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, IL, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 

Bugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9 a. m., P.S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C.S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
eycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sue 
day, 11 & m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


